THE SCHOOLS AND THE SCHOLARS
intended to be used as a training ground and a qualifying centre
for a career in the university. There young boys were received
for fivepence a term; board was eightpence a week; and if the
services of a visiting teacher in writing were required, the cost
was twopence a week. London, which throughout the Middle
Ages never possessed a school which could remotely be
described as a university, or even the germ of one, offered
ample scholastic facilities for young boys to be prepared for
the higher education of Paris. In the twelfth century there
were three such schools, attached to St. Paul's Cathedral, and
to the parish churches of Holy Trinity and St. Martin. In
each of them, boys were given a thorough training in the
principles of dialectical disputation as well as in the rudiments
of the Latin tongue.
Boys left such schools as these and passed on to a university
at what seems to us an incredibly early age. Few were out
of their teens when they said farewell to their parents, pocketed
their usually scanty journey money, and set out in twos and
threes to trudge all the way to the school of their choice. The
journey was still not without its dangers. Journey money
always burns a hole in the pocket, and there were many
taverns by the way to charm it forth. Nor were all roads rid
of bandits. An Italian scholar, richer than most, was passing
over the Alps on his way to Bologna. Bandits ambushed him
and deprived him of clothing, horses, books, and money.
Naked he sought refuge in the nearest monastery, and thence
wrote sadly home to announce his state. Another band of
robbers disguised themselves as clerks, ingratiated themselves
with a scholar tramping to Paris, and then stripped him, leav-
ing him helplessly bound by the roadside. Bandits were the
most real and frequent danger, for though the average wan-
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